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MEETING AT CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK, 

Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1879. 



The Society met at 8- p. m., the President, Chief Justice Chaklks 
P. Daly, in the Chair. 

The election for new Fellows added the names of the following 
gentlemen to the roll: Maurice Wirths, C. A. Barattoni, Professor 
Charles W. Shields, Cornelius R. Agnew', M.D., Edward Gebhard, 
John R. Fellows, R. A. Caldwell, M.D., Royal C. Vilas, Augustus 
H. Levy, Grant Squires, S. Nicholson Kane, A. O. Lambert, John 
Fahnestock, Captain F. B. Hamilton, U.S.A., George Wilcoxson, 
Francis Linde Stetson, Ferdinand P. Earl, Joseph R. Thompson, 
General Edmund S. Bowen, Robert J. TurnbuU, John Bleecker 
Miller, James Montieth. General Horatio G. Wright, U.S.A., 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C, was elected a correspond- 
ing member. 

The Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, of regret at the death of the Rev. Joseph Parrish 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D., who had been a member of the Society 
since 1854. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. F. A. Stout and seconded 
by Dr. L I. Hayes, was then adopted : 

" Whereas, Mr. James Gordon Bennett, with unabated desire to 
assist in solving the remaining great geographical problems of the 
world, has despatched the steam yacht Jeannette upon a voyage of 
Arctic discovery through Behring's Straits; and 

" Whereas, The high reputation of its officers for science and sea- 
manship, coupled with the thorough and generous preparation and 
outfit of the vessel provided by Mr. Bennett, and the navy discipline 
of the crew, are as complete an assurance of success as can be 
afforded ; therefore 

" Resolved, That this Society congratulates its fellow and good 
friend, Mr. Bennett, upon the success of the expedition so far as 
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heard from, and renews the expression of its appreciation of his 
continued and liberal interest in geographical science. 

" Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit this pre- 
amble and resolution to Mr. Bennett." 

The President then introduced the Right Honorable Earl of 
Dunraven, who read a paper on " Moose and Cariboo Hunting in 
Colorado and Canada." The reading lasted one hour and a half, 
and was listened to with great attention by a large audience. 
Among the gentlemen seated on the stage and in the body of the 
hall were — Mr. Edwards Pierrepont, Herr Frederick von Boden- 
stedt, Mr. Francis A. Stout, Professor Theodore W. Dwight, Dr. I. 
I. Hayes, General Egbert L. Viele, Mr. Elial F. Hall, the Rev. N. 
Bjerring, Colonel T. Bailey Myers, Mr. Neville Moritz, Mr. W. H. 
Morrell, Mr. William Remsen, Mr. N. M. Beckwith, the Rev. Rod- 
erick Terry, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. M. Van Buren, Vicar-General 
Quinn and Judge Charles A. Peabody. 

LORD DUNEAVEn's ADDRESS. 

It would appear that the American continent was originally of 
considerably larger dimensions than it is at present. It was proba- 
bly found to be altogether too large for comfort or convenience, 
and it was reduced by the simple process of pressing or squeezing 
it together from the sides, an operation which caused it to crumple 
up towards the centre and produced that great, elevated, tumbled 
and tossed region generally and vaguely known as the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If this simple theory of the formation of a continent sounds 
somewhat infantile, you must remember that I am not a scientific 
man, and that it is not more unscientific than many other theories of 
creation. There is no such thing as a chain of Rocky Mountains. 
You all know very well that under that term are included various 
ranges and belts of mountains which embrace within their far- 
stretching arms, fertile valleys, arid deserts, sunny hill slopes clothed 
with valuable timber, parks full of pastoral beauty, basking beneath 
a sun that warms them into semi-tropical life, but that never melts the 
virgin snow that whitens the hoary heads of the mountains that for- 
ever look down upon those smiling scenes. Rich and extensive plains, 
tracts of inhabitable land almost large enough to be the cradle and 
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home of nations, are included within the Rocky Mountains. Among 
all the States and Territories that lie wholly or partially within the 
borders of this vast, upheaved region, there is none (as far as I am 
aware) more favored by nature and at the same time more accessi- 
ble to man than Colorado. It is easily reached even from the great 
cities of the East ; its scenery is varied, beautiful, grand, and even 
magnificent. Crystal streams of pure, wholesome water rush down 
the hillsides, play at hide and seek in the woods and wander devi- 
ously through the parks. The climate is health-giving, unsurpassed 
(as I believe) anywhere — giving to the jaded spirit, the unstrung 
nerves and weakened body a stimulant, a tone and vigor so delight- 
ful that none can appreciate it except those who have had the good 
fortune to experience it themselves. The parks of Colorado consti- 
tute its special feature ; there is nothing on this continent resem- 
bling them in natural characteristics. They are not valleys ; they 
are too flat and too extensive for that. They cannot be called 
plains ; they are not flat enough, and plains are generally bare and 
denuded of trees, while the parks are rich in timber, with beautiful 
undulating surfaces broken up by hills, spurs from the patent range 
and isolated mountains. The term " park " is usually applied to 
ground more or less artificially made. They are very properly 
called parks, for they look — if it be not rank heresy to liken nature 
to art — as if ground naturally picturesque had been carefully laid 
out and planted with most consummate skill and taste. Some of 
them (as you know) are of great size, such as the North, Middle, 
South, and St. Louis parks ; others (and it is with them I am best 
acquainted) are small. It is not difficult, after several days' hard 
work hunting, to spend an idle day or two in such a scene, watch- 
ing the face of nature, ever changing under cloud and sunshine, calm 
and tempest. The eye never aches at the sight of lovely scenery, 
nor does the soul sadden. It is the one thing that never palls, with 
which neither mind nor body is ever weary. 

It was sport — I mean in the English sense, hunting — that led me 
first to visit Estes park. Some friends and I had gone to Denver 
at Christmas to pay our proper devotions to the good things of this 
earth at that festive season, and hearing rumors of much game at 
Estes park, we determined to go there. We left the nearest railway 
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station at daylight, and had a long and weary journey, though the 
distance is but thirty miles. It is easy work, is not work at all in fact, 
to get into the park nowadays. It was a very different affair at that 
time. There are two good stage roads now. There was no road 
then, only a rough track going straight up hill and down dale, and 
over rocks and through trees, and along nearly perpendicular slopes, 
with the glorious determination to go straight forward of an old 
Roman road, but without any of the engineering skill and labor 
expended upon the latter. It was a hard road to travel, covered 
with snow and slippery with ice, but, what by literally putting our 
shoulders to the wheel up hill, by chaining up the wheels down hill, 
and by holding up the wagon by ropes and main strength on preci- 
pitous hillsides, we got to our destination very late at night, with 
only one serious accident — the fracture of a bottle containing medi- 
cal comforts. The road traverses the level plain for about fifteen 
miles and then enters a canon flanked on either side by strange- 
shaped masses of bright red sandstone, outcropping from the surface, 
and in some places tilted nearly on end, follows along the bank of 
the St. Vrains river, teeming with trout, crosses that stream and then 
works its way, with many curves and twists, up through the foot 
hills, along grassy slopes, through pine forests, past quaint, fantas- 
tic-shaped masses of rock; crosses a little creek buried deep among 
aspens and poplars and, after plunging down two violent descents and 
mounting up again, enters a long valley rejoicing in the euphonious 
title of Muggins's gulch. I do not know who Muggins was — no 
doubt an honest citizen — but he should have changed his name before 
bestowing it on such a pretty spot. You ascend this valley at an 
easy gradient till you reach the summit, when suddenly a lovely view 
bursts upon you, and the park lies spread out at your feet. On the 
left the hillside rises steeply, crowned with a buttress of frowning 
rock. On the right a mountain of almost bare, solid rock, stands 
naked and savage. In front, beyond the park, the main range rears 
itself, rent in two great chasms, topped with snow, pierced by the 
gloomy, heavily -timbered depths of black canon. On the extreme 
left and in the distance Long's peak towers above its fellows, and 
beneath you, in strange contrast, between the barren foot-hills 
through which you have passed and the stern grandeur of the range, 
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lies the park, undulating, grass-covered, dotted with trees, peaceful 
and quiet, with a silver thread of water curving and twining 
through its midst. 

I well remember the commencement of civilization. I was sit- 
ting on the stoop of the log shanty one fine hot summer's evening, 
when to me appeared the strange apparition of an aged gentleman 
on a diminutive donkey. He was the first stranger I had ever seen 
in the park. After surveying me in silence for some moments, he 
observed : 

" Say, is this a pretty good place to drink whiskey in ?" 

I replied " Yes," naturally, for I have never heard of a spot that 
was not considered favorable for the consumption of whiskey, Maine 
not excepted. 

" Well, have you any to sell ?" he continued. 

" No," I replied, " got none." 

After gazing at me in sad silence for some minutes, evidently 
puzzled at the idea of a man and a house but no whiskey, he went 
slowly on his way and I saw him no more. 

On the morning that Sandie and I went out, it was not necessary 
to go far from home. We had not ridden long before we came to 
likely-looking ground, got off, unsaddled, and tethered our horses 
and started on foot, carefully scanning the ground for fresh sign. 
Soon we came upon it — quite fresh tracks of three or four deer. 
Then we had to decide upon the plan of operations in a long and 
whispered conversation, and finally having settled where the deer 
were likely to be and how to get at them, we made a long circuit, 
so as to be down wind of the game, and went to work. The 
ground I am thinking of is very rough. It slopes precipitously 
towards the river. Huge masses of rock lie littered about on a sur- 
face pierced by many perpendicular, jagged crags hundreds of feet 
high. Long ridges and spurs strike downwards from the sheer 
scarp that crowns the eaiion of the river, forming beautiful little 
glades, sheltered, sunny, clothed with sweet grass, in which the deer 
love to feed. In such a country there was no chance of seeing game 
at any distance, so we had to go very cautiously, examining every 
sign, crawling up every little ridge, and inch by inch craning our 
heads over, and peering into every bush and under every tree. In 
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looking over a rise of ground it is advisable for the hunter to take 
off his head-covering, unless he wears a very close-fitting cap. I 
have often laughed to see great hunters — (great in their own estima- 
tion) — raising their heads most carefully, forgetting that a tall gray 
felt hat, some six inches above their eyes, had already been for some 
time in full view of the deer. Many hunters seem to think that the 
deer cannot see them until they see the deer. The hunter cannot 
go too slowly, and it is better to hunt out one little gully 
thoroughly than to cover miles of ground in the day. 

When deep snow lies upon the higher ground wapiti come down 
into the park in considerable numbers. The wapiti is a splendid 
beast, the handsomest by far of all the deer tribe. He is called an 
elk in the States — why, I do not know, for the European elk is iden- 
tical with the American moose, and a moose and a wapiti are not 
the least alike. But I presume the wapiti is called an elk for the 
same reason that thrushes are called robins and grouse partridges. 
The reason, I dare say, is a good one, but I do not know what it is. 
The wapiti enjoys a range extending from the Pacific seaboard to 
the Mississippi and from the Northwest Territory in British posses- 
sions down to Texas, and he formerly was found all the way across 
the continent and in the Eastern States. He is exactly like the 
European red deer, only about twice as large, carries magnificent 
antlers, and is altogether a glorious animal. Wapiti are to be met 
with in forests of timber, among the mountains and on the treeless 
prairie. They are, I think, most numerous on the plains, but the 
finest specimens are found in timbered districts. One might suppose 
that branching antlers would cause inconvenience to an animal run- 
ning through the tangle of a primeval forest, but the contrary ap- 
pears to be the case, for in all countries the woodland deer carry far 
finer heads than the stags of the same species that range in open 
country. Wapiti are very shy. They require quiet and large, 
undisturbed pastures, and they are hunted with a thoughtless bru- 
tality that must shortly lead to their extermination in civilized 
districts. 

Speaking of mountain sheep reminds rae of the first time I ever 
saw one. I should tell you first what a mountain sheep is. Ovis 
Montana is very closely allied, if he is not identical, with Ovis Argoli, 
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the wild sheep of Asia, and is akin to the moufflon of Europe. He 
stands about as high as a black-tailed deer, but is much thicker and 
more massively made in the body and limbs. His head resembles 
somewhat that of the domestic sheep, but is larger and more power- 
ful looking, and the male carries a huge pair of curving horns. The 
females, also, have small horns. The hair is coarse, very thick and 
close, like that of the deer in texture, but bluer in color over the 
greater portion of his body, with the peculiar exception that he looks 
as if he was in the habit of sitting down in the snow and some stuck 
to him. He is a grand and noble looking animal, viewed standing 
motionless on some jetting crag, or bounding with gigantic springs 
down a precipice that apparently could not afford a foothold to any 
living thing. 

Some years ago I doubted the existence of this animal. I classed 
him with gorgons, dragons and unicorns. I had read about him in 
books, but in all my wan(3erings I had never seen one, not even a 
stuffed specimen; neither had I come across any reliable man who 
had killed one. One day, while hunting on the plains, the govern- 
ment scout of a neighboring post told me he was certain that there 
were big-horns about Chimney rock, in Scott's bluffs. I did not 
believe him in the least, but as a large party of us, including some 
soldiers, were going through from a post on the railway to Fort 
Laramie, we determined to spend a few days on Scott's bluffs and 
prospect there for sheep. We started, and a very pleasant time we 
had, skirting the base of the hills, following the old emigrant track 
to Utah. The month was December, the weather fine and open, and 
game, that is deer and antelope, abundant, with an occasional buf- 
falo for a change. One day I went out alone on foot to look for a 
deer. I had not gone very far, walking along a ridge, keeping a 
sharp lookout on either side, before I espied a long way off a party 
of five or six deer. Taking care to keep myself concealed, I got up 
within good view and took a spy at them with my field-glasses to 
see if there was a good head among the gang. There they were, 
one, two, three, four, five deer feeding quietly, but I could not make 
out any antlers among them. " Curious looking deer, too," I 
thought to myself, and screwed the glasses in a little and steadied 
myself for a better look. " Well," I thought, " there is surely some- 
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thing strange about them, something odd about the color, something 
unusual in the shape." Of a sudden a thought that felt red-hot 
rushed through me — what if they should be sheep ? " By Jove, they 
are sheep!" I exclaimed, as one moved a little into a better light; 
"two big rams. Just look at their horns — and three small ones. 
Then there really are sheep, and I have found them." I declare I 
felt as excited as if I had discovered a new animal or attained to the 
north pole. I was so nervous I could not do anything for some 
minutes, but after a while set to work in fear and trembling to exe- 
cute a scientific stalk. I was doomed to awful disappointment that 
day. Two others of the party were out shooting coyotes, birds, 
anything they came across, and when, after infinite trouble, I had 
crept up within shooting distance, they fired a shot and started the 
sheep, and I had all my labor to begin over again. To make a long 
story short, I made three stalks on those sheep and three times the 
same thing happened. The third time they were seriously scared 
and ran so far that, as it was getting late, I was obliged to leave 
them, and with a very heavy heart set a gloomy face towards home. 
On my way over a high ridge I noticed something curious away out 
on the plains, near a bend of the Platte, and with the glasses made 
out a lot of tents or Indian lepees, I could not determine which. 
We had a consultation about it in camp that evening and decided 
that, as there were no Indians in the neighborhood, what I saw must 
have been the tents of a company of soldiers which were expected 
to meet us from Laramie. The next morning my hunting compan- 
ion, Sandie, and I started off to take up the trail of the sheep. We 
galloped along till opposite the place where I had last seen them, 
picketed our horses and commenced climbing the hills. We had not 
gone twenty yards when I saw something moving in the far distance. 
Out with the glasses. " Perhaps it's one of the sheep," I thought. 
" Hello!" I cried, amid general consternation ; " it's a man." Another 
good look. "No, it's a woman. No, a man in a blanket — an 
Indian." 

Without another word, down we went as flat as serpents in the 
grass, crawled back to our horses, and then helter-skelter back to the 
camp as hard as we could go. We found camp in a bustle — men 
with their carbines in their hands saddling up, tents being taken 
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down, and a lot of ugly looking savages sitting about three or four 
hundred yards off, on a rock, with their blankets drawn up to their 
noses, looking on, while several more noble red-skins were hovering 
about. It did not look pleasant. More and more Indians kept 
arriving, and after awhile, getting bold, some of them came in 
making friendly signs, shook hands and sat down and smoked with 
us. They informed us that "heap of Sioux coming; heap wagon. 
White man with them." They professed great friendship, but were 
very saucy and tried to steal everything they could lay their hands 
on ; so we concluded to clear out, struck tents, bundled everything 
into the wagons, and left with, as far as I am concerned, no amiable 
feelings towards the " cut-off " band of Sioux. I am generally 
rather partial to Indians, but they had no right to spoil my hunting 
and destroy my chance of getting a sheep. Late in the evening, 
after dark, we arrived at a little solitary cattle-ranch, tenanted by 
one man. He was standing at the door, looking very uneasy and 
peering through the darkness, but he brightened itp considerably 
when he saw we were white men. He was very hospitable. " Walk 
in, boys," he said ; " walk right in and sit down. We ain't much heeled 
for chairs, I guess, but yoix must make yourselves as comfortable as 
you can." And so we sat down and had a long talk with him about 
Indians, and the lonely, dangerous life he led, and the difficulties of 
feeding cattle in Wyoming. That was the first sheep I ever saw, 
and the last for some time. 

Towards August or September, any man who has once been in 
the woods will begin to feel stirring within him a restless craving 
for the forest — an intense desire to escape from civilization, a yearn- 
ing to kick off his boots, and with them all the restraints, social 
and material, of ordinary life; and to revel once again in the luxury 
of moccasins, loose garments, absolute freedom of mind and body, 
and a complete escape from all the petty moral bondages and 
physical bandages of society. To a man who has once tasted of 
the woods, the instinct to return thither is as strong as that of the 
salmon to seek the sea. Let us, then, go into the woods. I will 
ask permission to skip all preliminary traveling, and consider that 
we have arrived at the last house, where Indians and canoes are 
waiting for us. Old John Williams, the Indian, beaming with 
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smiles, shakes hands and says: "My soul and body, sir, I am glad 
to see you back again in New Brunswick. How have you been, sir ? 
Pretty smart, I hope." " Oh, first-rate, thank you, John; and how 
are you, and how did you get through the winter, and how is the 
farm getting on ?" " Pretty well, sir. I killed a fine fat cow moose 
last December, that kept me in meat most all winter; farm is get- 
ting on splendid. I was just cutting my oats when I got your tele- 
gram, and dropped the scythe right there in the swarth, and left. I 
hear there's a sight of folks going in the woods this fall; more call- 
ers than moose, I guess." And so, after a little conversation with 
the other Indians, in the course of which we discover that, though 
they have been there three days, they have never thought of patch- 
ing up the canoes, and have left the baking-powder or frying-pan 
or some equally essential article behind, we enter the settler's house, 
and so to supper and bed. 

The first day is not pleasant. The canoes have to be carted ten 
miles to the head of the stream we propose descending, and the hay 
wagon wants mending, or the oxen have gone astray. Patience and 
perseverance, however, overcome all these and similar difiiculties, 
and at last we are deposited on the margin of a tiny stream; the 
settler starts his patient, stolid oxen over the scarcely perceptible 
track, saying: "Well, good-day, gents; I hope you will make out 
all right," and we are left alone in the forest. 

The first thing to be done is to make a little fire, and then with a 
hot brand melt the gum on the seams of the canoes where it may 
have been cracked by the jolting of the wagon, and to patch up 
with resin and pieces of calico, brought for the purpose, any holes 
in the bark. An Indian ascertains that his canoe is watertight by 
the simple method of applying his lips to every seam that appears 
leaky, and seeing whether the air sucks through. This ceremony 
he religiously performs every morning before launching his canoe, 
and every evening when he takes her out of the water. It looks as 
though he were embracing her with much affection, and it sounds 
like it; but in reality it must be an osculatory process more useful 
than agreeable, for a canoe, like an Indian squaw, though excellent 
for carrying burdens, cannot be particularly pleasant to kiss. Our 
canoes having successfully passed through this ordeal, they are care- 
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fully placed upon the water, brush is cut and laid along the bottom, 
the baggage carefully stowed, and away we start at last, three 
canoes, with a white man in the bow and a red man in the stem 
of each. Civilization, with all its worries, anxieties, disappoint- 
ments, heat, dust, restraint, luxury and discomfort, are left behind; 
before us are the grand old woods, the open barrens, stream, lake 
and river, perfect freedom, lovely cool autumnal weather, three 
weeks' provisions, plenty of ammunition, the forest and the stream 
to supply food, and the fishing-rod and rifle with which to pro- 
cure it. 

Down we go, very slowly and carefully, wading half the time, 
lifting stones out of the way, tenderly lifting the canoes over shal- 
lows, for the stream scarcely trickles over its pebbly bed. After 
awhile the water deepens and becomes still. We take to the pad- 
dles and make rapid progress. 

" Guess there's a dam pretty handy," says John, and so it turns 
out to be, for after a mile of dead water we are brought up by a 
beaver-dam, showing an almost dry river-bed below it. Canoes are 
drawn up and the dam is demolished in a few minutes, giving a 
couple of nights' hard labor to the industrious families whose houses 
we had passed a little way above the dam. Then we have to wait 
for half an hour to give the water a start of us, and then off again, 
poling, wading, paddling down the stream, until the sinking sun 
indicates time to camp. 

In a few minutes — for all hands are used to the work — canoes are 
unladen, two tents pitched, soft beds of fir-tops spread evenly within 
them, wood cut and bright fires burning, more for cheerfulness 
than warmth. A box of hard bread is opened, tea brewed, and a 
ham set frizzing in the pan. Tea is a great thing in the woods. 
Indians are very fond of it; their plan is to put as much tea as they 
can get hold of into a kettle, and boil it until it is nearly strong 
enough to stand a spoon upright in. Of this bitter decoction they 
drink enormous quantities for supper, and immediately fall fast 
asleep, having nothing about them that answers to civilized nerves. 

Sunrise finds us up ; breakfast is soon over, tents are struck, canoes 
loaded, and we are on our way down the deepening stream. It is a 
river now, with lots of trout in the shallows, and salmon in the deep 
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pools. About noon we turn sharp off to the eastward up a little 
brawling brook, forcing our way with some difficulty up its shallow 
rapids till it gets too dry, and we are compelled to go ashore and to 
" carry " over to the lake whither we are bound. One of us stops 
behind to make a fire, boil the kettle and prepare the dinner, while 
the Indians swing each a canoe on to his shoulders and start through 
the woods. In three trips everything is carried across, and we 
embark again upon a lovely lake. 

The " carry " was not long, only about half a mile, and there was 
a good blazed trail, so that it was a comparatively easy job ; but 
under the most favorable circumstances this portaging, or carrying, 
is very hard work. It is hard enough to have to lift eighty or one 
hundred pounds on your back. It is worse when you have to carry 
the burden half a mile, and get back as quickly as you can for 
another load ; and when you have to crawl under fallen limbs, climb 
over prostrate logs, balance yourself on slippery tree trunks, flounder 
through bogs, get tangled up in alder swamps, force yourself through 
branches which slap you viciously in the face, with a big load on 
your back, a hot sun overhead, and several mosquitoes on your nose, 
I know of nothing more calculated to cause an eruption of bad lan- 
guage, a considerable gain in animal heat, and a corresponding loss 
of temper. But it has to be done, and the best way is to take it 
coolly, and, if you cannot do that, to take it as coolly as you can. 

Out on the lake it was blowing a gale, and right against us. We 
had to kneel in the bottom of the canoes, instead of sitting on the 
thwarts, and vigorously ply our paddles. The heavily laden craft 
plunged into the waves, shipping water at every jump, and sending 
the spray flying into our faces. Sometimes we would make good 
way, and then, in a squall, we would not gain an inch, and be almost 
driven on shore ; but after much labor we gained the shelter of a 
projecting point, and late in the evening reached our destination 
and drew up our canoes for the last time. 

While others make camp, old John wanders off with head stooped 
and eyes fixed on the ground, according to his custom. The old man 
always looks as if he had lost something and was searching for it. 
Indeed, this is very often the case. I remember, after watching him 
one day prying and wandering about an old lumber camp, asking 
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him what on earth he was doing. "Oh, nothing, sir," he answered ; 
" I hid a clay pipe here, somewhere — let me see, about thirty-five years 
ago — and I was looking for it." After dark he comes quietly in, sits 
down by the fire and lights his pipe, and, after smoking a little while, 
observes : " Moose been here, sir, not long ago. I saw fresh tracks, 
a cow and a calf close handy, just around that little point of woods.'' 
Another silence, and then he looks up with a smile of the most inde- 
scribable cunning and satisfaction, and adds : " I think, mebbe, get 
a moose pretty soon if we have a fine night." "Well, I hope so, 
John," say I. " Yes, sir, I see where he rub his horn, sir ; you know 
the little meadow just across the hard wood ridge ? why, where we 
saw the big cariboo tract three years ago. He's been fighting the 
bushes there. My soul and body, a big bull, sir, great works, tracks 
seven inches long." And so we fall to talking about former hunting 
excursions till bed-time, or rather sleepy time, comes, and we curl up 
in our blankets, full of hopes for the future, which may or may not 
be disappointed. 

Moose calling commences about the Ist of September, and ends 
about the 15th of October. A full moon occurring between the 
middle and end of September is the best of all times. The best 
plan in calling is to fix upon a permanent camp and make little ex- 
peditions of two or three days' duration from it, returning to rest 
and get fresh supplies. Then you enjoy the trae luxury of hunting. 
Then you feel really and thoroughly independent and free. The 
Indian carries your blanket, your coat, a little tea, sugar and bread, 
a kettle and two tin pannikins. The hunter has enough to do to 
carry himself, his rifle, ammunition, a small axe, hunting knife and 
a pair of field-glasses. Thus accoutred, clad in a flannel shirt and 
homespun continuations, moose-hide moccasins on your feet, your 
trousers tucked into woollen socks, your arms unencumbered with 
that useless article a coat, you plunge into the woods, the sun your 
guide in clear weathei-, your pocket-compass if it is cloudy, the 
beasts and birds and fishes your companions, and wander through 
the woods at will, sleeping where the fancy seizes you, " calling" if 
the nights are still or still-hunting on a windy day. Calling is the 
most fascinating, disappointing, exciting of all sports. You may 
be lucky at once and kill your moose the first night you go out, per- 
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haps at the very first call you make. You may be weeks and weeks, 
perhaps the whole calling season, without getting a shot. Moose- 
calling is simple enough in theory; in practice it is immensely diffi- 
cult of application. It consists in imitating with a hollow cone 
made of birch bark the cry of the animal, thereby calling up a 
moose and shooting him by moonlight or in the early morning. He 
will come straight up to you within a few yards — walk right over 
you almost — answering, speaking, as the Indians term it, as he 
comes along, if nothing happens to scare him ; but that is a 
great if, so many unavoidable accidents occur. The great advan- 
tage of moose-calling is that it takes one out in the woods during 
the most beautiful period of the whole year, when nature, tired with 
the labor of spring and summer, puts on her holiday garments and 
rests luxuriously before falling into the deep sleep of winter. The 
great heats are passed, though the days are still warm and sunny; 
the nights are calm and peaceful, the mornings cool, the evenings 
so rich in coloring that they seem to dye the whole woodland witTi 
sunset hues, for the maple, oak, birch and beech trees glow with 
the gorgeous autumnal tints which you all know so well. If the 
day is windy, you can track the moose and cariboo, or perchance a 
bear, through the deep, shady recesses of the forest. On a still day 
you may steal noiselessly over the smooth surface of some lake or 
quiet reach of still river water, fringed with alder, winding tor- 
tuously through natural meadows, or beneath a ridge crowned with 
birch and maples, whose feathery branches and crimson leaves are 
so clearly reflected on a surface perfectly placid that you seem to be 
gliding over a forest of submerged trees. Or you may indulge to per- 
fection in that most luxurious pastime — doing nothing. I know a 
lovely place for that, on a hunting ground I used to frequent — a 
little island of woods about a quarter of a mile from camp, with a 
tall pine tree in the middle, which was kind enough to arrange its 
branches in such a way that it was very easy to climb. Thither I 
would go on lazy days, when I was tired with hunting, with my gun 
and a book, and leaning against its friendly trunk, read till I was tired 
of literature, and then climb up in the breezy branches and look out 
far and wide over the barrens on either side. Many a cariboo have 
I seen from there, and shot after an exciting stalk out on the plain. 
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A typical calling place would be a dry patch of ground, well shel- 
tered with trees, surrounded by a small open space, a dryish barren, 
not too bare, but sparsely covered with stunted pines. Let us 
imagine ourselves to burst out of the thick woods, hot and tired, 
and to arrive at such a scene about four o'clock on a fine October 
day. Before us lies a still, deep reach of a little river, fringed on 
this side with brown alders. On the opposite side lies a piled-up, 
ragged heap of loose, gray granite blocks, with one solitary dead 
pine tree, stretching out its gaunt, bare, shrivelled limbs against the 
clear sky. Just beyond is a little clump of pines, and all around a 
gray meadow, quite open for some fifty yards or so, then dotted 
with occasional unhappy-looking pines, sad and forlorn, with long 
tresses of gray moss hanging from their stunted limbs. The trees 
grow closer and closer together, and become more vigorous in 
growth till they merge into the unbroken forest beyond. If I formed 
one of the party I would immediately take measures to make myself 
comfortable for the night, for I am of a luxurious habit. I would 
set one Indian, say John Williams, to look for water, which he 
would find by scooping a hole in the moss with his hands, into 
which cavity a black and muddy liquid would presently flow, not 
inviting to look at, but in an hour's time it will have settled clear 
enough to drink — in the dark. And I and the other Indian, say, 
Noel Glade, would turn to and make camp. That is easily done 
when you know how — so is making a watch. You clear away a 
space beneath some tree, making it nice and level, and set up a 
shelter on whichever side you apprehend the wind will come from. 
You stick some poles or young fir trees into the ground, prop them 
up with other trees, lash a pole horizontally along them with a bit 
of string, if you have one, or the flexible root of a fir if you have 
not, cut down a lot of pine branches and thatch the framework 
with them, till you have formed a little " lean-to" that will keep off 
a good deal of wind and all the dew. Then you strew the ground 
thickly with fir tops or bracken, gather a lot of dry wood, in case 
you want to make a fire, and all is ready for the night. 

In a scene very like that I spent the last two nights of the calling 
season, not a hundred years ago. It was nearly sundown before 
our work was over, and leaving Noel to finish camp, I sent John to 
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a tree-top to look out, and sat down myself on a rock at a little dis- 
tance to smoke the calumet of peace. These barrens are very mel- 
ancholy at the decline of day, intensely sad, yet in their own way 
beautiful — full of delicate coloring. The gray, dead, tufted grass 
lies matted by the margin of the stream, over which brown alders 
droop, looking at their own images in the water, perfectly still save 
when some otter, beaver or muskrat plunges sullenly in and disturbs 
it for a moment. The ground, carpeted with cariboo moss, white 
as ivory but with purple roots, is smooth, save for a few detached, 
rugged masses of granite covered with gray or black lichens. An 
occasional dwarfed pine, encumbered with hanging festoons of 
moss, strives to grow in the wet soil, and on dryer spots two or 
three tall, naked, dead firs, that have been burned in some bygone 
fire, look pale like ghosts of trees in the deepening twilight. Be- 
yond all, the forest rises, gloomy, black, mysterious. Nature looks 
sad, worn-out, dying, as though lamenting the ancient days and the 
inevitable approach of the white man's axe. Well in harmony 
with its melancholy mood are the birds and beasts that roam those 
solitudes and haunt the woods and streams — the hooting-owl, the 
loon that startles the night with its unearthly scream, are weird, un- 
canny creatures. The cariboo or reindeer, which was contemporary 
with many extinct animals of this globe — mammoths, cave bears 
and others — and which has seen strange sights among aboriginal 
men, has a strange look, as if belonging to some other world and 
some other time, with his fantastic antlers and great white mane, 
and so, too, has the huge ungainly moose that shares with him the 
forest and the swamp. 

I had not, however, much time to indulge in reverie, for scarcely 
had I sat down before I heard old John call gently like a moose to 
attract my attention. Now, it must be borne in mind that when 
hunting you never call to any one like a human being — that might 
scare game — but you grunt like a moose, or, if you prefer it, hoot like 
an owl, or make any other sound emitted by the brute creation. I 
ran up and, in obedience to John's whisper, gave him the moose 
caller, and, following the direction of his eyes, saw a small bull 
moose slowly crossing the barren, some four or five hundred yards to 
our left. At the first sound from John's lips the moose stopped dead 
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short and looked around, then moved a few steps towards us and 
stopped again. We watched him for some time. He was evidently 
timid, and it seemed doubtful whether he would come up; and it 
was growing dark. Noel and I started to try and steal aroimd the 
edge of the wood in order to cut him off before he could get into 
the timber and cross our tracks. We had not gone a hundred yards 
before we heard another bull coming up from a different direction 
through the forest, answering John's call. We could tell by the 
sound that he was a large one, and that he was coming up rapidly. 
The small bull heard him also and stopped. We were now, of a 
truth, in a dilemma. There was a moose in sight of us, but it was 
ten to one that he would smell our tracks and get scared before we 
could reach him. There was a larger moose coming through the 
woods, but where he would emerge it was impossible to say; and to 
make matters worse, it was rapidly getting dark. The difficulty was 
soon settled, for the smaller moose moved on again towards the 
'roods, crossed our track, snuffed us, and started off across the bar- 
ren at a trot; so we had to turn our attention to the larger one. 
He came on boldly; we could hear him call two or three times in 
succession, and then stop dead silent for a few minutes to listen, 
and then on again, speaking. We planted ourselves right in his 
way, just on the edge of the woods, and, crouching close to the ground, 
waited for him. Presently we heard his hoarse voice close to us, 
and the crackling of the bushes as he passed through them; then 
silence fell again, and we heard nothing but the thumping of our 
hearts; another advance, and he stopped once more, within 
apparently about fifty yards of us. After a long, almost insupport^ 
able pause, he came on again; we could hear his footsteps, we could 
hear the grass rustling, we could hear him breathing, we could see 
the bushes shaking, but we could not make out even the faintest 
outline of him in the dark. Again he stopped, and our hearts 
seemed to stand still also with expectation ; another step must have 
brought him out almost within reach of me, when suddenly there 
was a tremendous crash. He had smelt us, and was off with a 
cracking of dead limbs, rattling of horns and smashing of branches, 
which made the woods resound again. Disappointed we were, but 
not unhappy, for the first duty of the hunter is to drill himself into 
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that peculiax" frame of mind which enables a man to exult when he 
is successful, and to accept ill-luck and defeat without giving way 
to despondency. 

It was by this time pitch dark, and there was no use, therefoi"e, in 
calling any more. So in a few minutes we were seated round a 
bright cheerful little fire; the kettle was boiled, and we consoled 
ourselves with what story books call a " frugal meal " of bread and 
tea; and then reclining on our beds of bracken, with our backs to 
the fire, smoked and chatted till sleep began to weigh our eyelids 
down. I have observed that in most accounts of travel and hunting 
adventure people are represented as lying with their feet to the fire. 
This is a great blunder. Always keep your shoulders and back 
warm, and you will be warm all over. If there are a number of 
people around one fine, and it is necessary to lie stretched out like 
the spokes of a wheel, the fire representing the axle, it is advisable, 
no doubt, to lie with your head outwards, for it is better to toast 
your heels than roast your head; but if there is room to lie length- 
wise, always do so, and keep your back to the fire. Of course we 
talked about the moose we had so nearly killed. " My soul and 
body, sir," says John, " never see such luck in all my life; most as 
bad as we had two years ago when we was camped down east by the 
head of Martin's river. You remember, sir, the night we saw the little 
fire in the woods close by, when there was no one there to make it. 
Very curious that was; can't make that out at all. What was it, do 
you think ? " 

" "Well, John," I said, " I suppose it must have been a piece of 
dead wood shining." 

" Yes, sir ; but it did not look like that ; most too red and 
flickering for dead wood." 

" Perhaps ghosts making a fire, John," said I. 

" Yes, sir, mebbe ; some of our people believe in ghosts, sir; very 
foolish people, some Indians." 

" Don't you, John ? " 

" Oh, no, sir; I never seed no ghosts. I have seen and heard some 
curious things, though. I was hunting once with two gentlemen 
near Rocky river — you know the place well, sir. We were all 
sitting in the camp; winter time, sir; pretty late, about bed-time. 
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The gentlemen were drinking their grog, and we was smoking and 
talking, when we heard some one walking, coming up to the camp. 
' Holloa ! ' says one of the gentlemen, ' who can this be at this time 
of night ? ' Well, sir, we stopped talking, and we all heard the man 
walk up to the door, but did not open it, did not speak, did not 
knock. So, after a little, one of us looked out — nobody there ; no- 
body there at all, sir. Next morning there was not a track on the 
snow — not a track — and no snow fell in the night. Well, sir, we 
stayed there a fortnight, and most every night we would hear a man 
in moccasins walk up to the door and stop ; and if we looked, there 
was no one there and he left no track in the snow. What was it, do 
you think, sir ? " 

" I don't know, John, I'm sure," I said, " unless it was some 
strange effect of wind in the trees." 

" Well, I seed a curious thing once. I was hunting with a gentle- 
man — from old country, I think he was — my word, sir, a long 
time ago, mebbe thirty years or more ; my soul and body, sir, what 
a sight of moose there was in the woods in those days ! and the 
cariboo run in great herds then ; all failing now, sir, all failing. 
We were following cariboo, right fresh tracks in the snow ; we 
were keeping a sharp lookout, expecting to view them eveiy minute, 
when I looked up and saw a man standing right between us and 
where the cariboo had gone. He was not more than two hundred 
yards off — I could see him quite plain. He had on a cloth cap and 
a green blanket-coat with a belt round the middle — not a leather 
belt like we use, sir, but a woolen one like what the Frenchmen 
uses in Canada. There was braid down the seams of his coat and 
round the cuffs. I could see the braid quite plain. He had no gun, nor 
ax, nor nothing in his hands, but just stood there with his hand on his 
hip, that way, right in the path, doing nothing. ' Our hunting all 
over, sir,' I said to the gentleman ; ' we may as well go home.' ' Why, 
what is the matter, John ?' says he. ' Why, look at the man there 
right in the track ; he's scared our cariboo, I guess.' Well, sir, he 
was very mad, the gentleman was, and was for turning right round 
and going home ; but I wanted to go up and speak to the man. He 
stood there all the time — never moved. I kind of bowed, nodded 
my head to him, and he kind of nodded his head, bowed just the 
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same way to me. Well, I started to go up to him, when up rose a 
great fat cow-moose between him and me. ' Look at the moose. 
Captain,' I said. ' Shoot her !' ' Good heavens ! John,' he says, " if 
I do, I shall shoot the man too !' ' No, no, sir, nevermind,' I cried, 
' fire at the moose.' Well, sir, he up with the gun, fired, and downed 
the moose. She just ran a few yards, pitched forward, and fell dead. 
When the smoke cleared oflF, the man was gone ; could not see him 
nowheres. ' My soul and body ! what's become of the man, Cap- 
tain ?' I says. 'Dunno, John ; perhaps he's down, too,' says he. 
' Well, sir,' says I, ' you stop here, .and I will go and look ; mebbe 
he is dead, mebbe not quite dead yet.' Well, I went up to the place, 
and there was nothing there — nothing but a little pine tree, no man 
at all. I went all round, sir — no tracks, no sign of a man anywhere 
on the snow. What was it, do you think, sir, we saw ?" 

" Well, John," I replied, " I think that was a curious instance of 
refraction." "Oh, mebbe," says John ; "guess I will take a little 
nap, now — moon get up by and by ;'' and in another instant he was 
fast asleep. Indians have a wonderful faculty for going to sleep. 
They seem to shut themselves up at will, with a snap like slamming 
down the lid of a box with a spring, and are fast asleep in a second; 
and there they will lie, snoring and shivering with cold until you 
touch or call them, and then they are wide awake in an instant, as 
if they pressed some knob concealed in their internal mechanism, 
and flew suddenly open again. 

I remember seeing a curious instance of refraction once myself. 
We were paddling home one evening, old John and I, along a still 
deep reach of dead water, gliding dreamily over a surface literally 
as smooth as a polished mirror. It was evening, and the sun was 
only just clear of the tree tops on the western side. Happening to 
look up, I saw on the eastern side a shadow, a stooping form, glide 
across the trees about twenty or thirty feet from the ground and 
disappear. It looked very ghost-like, and for an instant it startled 
me. In a few seconds it reappeared, and, the trees growing thicker 
together, and affording a better background, I saw the shadows 
plainly — two figures in a canoe gliding along in the air, the shadows 
of John and myself, cast up at an obtuse angle from the surface of 
the water by the almost level rays of the setting sun. 
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The Indians soon were comfortably sleeping, and had wandered 
off into the land of dreams; but I, my nature being vitiated by 
many years of civilization, could not so easily yield to the wooing 
of the drowsy god. For some time I lay awake, blinking lazily at 
the fire, watching flickering forms and fading faces in the glowing 
embers, speculating idly on the fortunes of the red Indian race, 
and on the destinies of the vast continent around me — in memory 
revisiting many lovely scenes, and going over again in thought the 
hunting adventures and canoeing voyages of former days. The 
palmy days of canoeing are past and gone. Time was when fleets 
of large birch-bark canoes, capable of carrying some tons weight, 
navigated the waters of the St. Lawrence, of the Ottawa, and of 
the great lakes to the mouths of different rivers on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, where they are met by smaller canoes aiTiving from 
the shores of the frozen ocean, from unnamed lakes and unknown 
rivers, from unexplored regions, from countries inhabited by wild 
animals and fur-bearing beasts — districts as large as European 
countries lying unnoticed in the vast territories of British North 
America. 

All this is changed, though a great trade is still carried on by 
meams of these primitive but most useful and graceful boats. 
Steamers ply upon the lakes and ascend the rivers, the country 
is being rapidly opened up, wrested from wild nature, and turned 
into a habitation fit for civilized man. One of the pleasantest 
canoe voyages I ever made was from Fort William, at the mouth 
of the Kaministiquoya, to Fort Garry, situated close to the junction 
of the Assineboin with the Red river of the north, and near to 
the shores of Lake Winnipeg. That was but a few years ago; but 
how all that country has changed since then ! Winnipeg was a 
very small place then, scarcely known to the ontside world. I re- 
member I met a family in the steamer on Lake Superior, a lady and 
gentleman and their children, and when in the course of the con- 
versation it came out that they were going to Winnipeg, I felt 
almost as much astonished as if they had told me they were on their 
way to spend the summer at their country residence at the north 
pole. Now Winnipeg has become a flourishing town. The trad- 
ing post of Fort Garry is submerged and overwhelmed by a mass 
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of civilization ; Manitoba is a province, and a growing and prosper- 
ous one. One of the finest, if not the very finest, agricultural districts 
in the world has been opened up to man. It is a district capable of 
producing the choicest wheat in practically limitless quantities. It 
is blessed with many advantages, but it also labors under certain 
disadvantages which must not be overlooked. Three great rivers 
flow into Lake Winnipeg — the Red river, the Saskatchewan and 
the Winnipeg. The latter river is magnificent so far as scenery 
is concerned, but it is full of dangerous rapids, and will never be 
of any great commercial value to the country. The Red river 
is navigable for steamers for a distance of 600 miles. 185 
miles only of its course lie in British territory; the remain- 
der of the distance it traverses the State of Minnesota. The 
land it drains is rich alluvial prairie. At a distance of 40 miles 
from its mouth it receives the waters of the Assineboin, a river flow- 
ing entirely through British territory; it is said to be navigable for 
300 miles. The two Saskatchewans rise in the Rocky mountains 
about 30 miles apart and pursue slightly diverging courses, till they 
become separated by a distance of nearly 300 miles. They then 
gradually converge again until they join together at a distance of 
about 800 miles from their headwaters, and then, after a united 
course of nearly 300 miles, discharge their mingled waters into Lake 
Winnipeg. With the exception of the last few miles of their coui'se, 
these rivers are navigable for steamers, the one — that is, the North 
Saskatchewan — for 1,000, and the South branch for 800 miles. Be- 
tween them, and on each side of them, lies the fertile belt, a virgin 
soil of any depth. No forests encumber the land. The farmer 
has but to turn up the soil, lying ready waiting for the seed. It 
is a mistake to suppose that all this great Western country is good 
land; that is nonsense. There is good and there is bad ; but it 
is true that there is little bad and much good. Hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of the best land in the world are 
lying there idle, waiting for man. From the southern boundary 
of the United States to the South Saskatchewan, there is no such 
fertile tract as this. It is like a huge oasis lying between the 
parched pasture of the south and the frozen solitudes of the icy 
north. Nor is the wheat-growing country confined to the great 
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tract that drains into Lake Winnipeg. If the reader will look at 
the isothermal line upon a map, he will find that it takes a tremen- 
dous sweep northward a little to the west of the center of the con- 
tinent, and includes the great Peace river valley, a portion of the 
Athabaska district and of the valley of the Mackenzie river. The 
day will come when wheat will be grown in that country within a 
very few degrees of the Arctic Circle. Nature has been bountiful 
to these northwestern provinces. The warm breezes from the west 
waft them prosperity, but it is their northern positions which 
proves the only drawback to them. The chief difficulty is a diffi- 
culty of communication. The value of land in a country where 
land is plentiful and cheap, depends upon the cost of transporting 
the produce of the soil to market. The great wheat producing re- 
gion I have described is at present tapped by a line of railway run- 
ning south through the United States. That cannot be called a 
natural, or altogether a proper outlet. It is not worth while antici- 
pating any serious difficulty between the United States and the 
British empire. We may for practical purposes dismiss that con- 
tingency from our calculations, as one most unlikely to occur. It is 
becoming more and more improbable every year, as the two nations 
learn to understand and appreciate each other better. But, at the 
same time, it is highly inexpedient that the produce of any portion 
of the British empire should, in seeking its natural market in other 
portions of the same empire, be compelled to pass through the terri- 
tories of another nation. When that produce consists of the first 
necessary of life, the inexpediency is increased. 

There is another line of railway in course of construction which 
will carry grain from Manitoba to the north shore of Lake Superior, 
whence it can be transported by ships or barges over the broad 
waters of the great lakes and down the majestic current of the St. 
Lawrence to the ocean. But on this line also there is a difficulty, 
an obstruction. The waters of that inland sea, Lake Superior, pour 
themselves into Lake Huron in a boiling, tumultuous flood, down 
the rapid known as the Sault St. Mary. This rapid is quite im- 
passible, and ships go round it through a canal which is in the State 
of Michigan. This is a disadvantage to the route, but not a very 
great one, for the canal is only a few miles in length. A convention, 
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I believe, exists between the Canadian and United States govern- 
ments regulating the rates to be charged upon it, and, moreover, there 
is no engineering difficulty whatever in constructing a canal on the 
British side of the river. It is true that the canal is closed by ice 
during the winter months, but free navigation exists during the 
greater part of the year, and the St. Lawrence is also closed during 
the winter. Any one looking at a map of British North America 
will say at once, " But neither of these routes is the national geo- 
graphical road in and out of this country. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany long ago discovered and made use of the proper outlet, and 
the grain of thousands and thousands of fertile acres will find 
its way to London by the same means and over the same roads as 
the skins of wild animals have been brought to that market." I wish 
I could think that was true. Then indeed would Manitoba and the 
great Northwest be the most favored country in the world — the 
earthly paradise of the agriculturist. 

Hudson's bay and the river flowing into it from Lake Winnipeg 
form the natural gateway to the great Northwest, and Lake Win- 
nipeg is the natural centre of distribution and collection for a 
large portion of that vast region. But there is an icy bolt drawn 
across the door, barring the way. Lake Winnipeg is a huge 
lake, an inland sea of some 300 miles in length and 50 or 00 in 
breadth. It receives the drainage of the fertile belt through navi- 
gable rivers, and it sends oif that drainage towards the north 
through a large river — the Nelson — which pours its waters into 
Hudson's bay. The Nelson is, in fact, the continuation of the Sas- 
katchewan. Lake Winnipeg is in the very centre of the continent. 
If ocean steamers could penetrate to that lake, it would be like dis- 
patching a steamer direct from the port of London to the grain ele. 
vators of Chicago. It would be even better; for a vessel loading in 
Lake Winnipeg could take in her grain at the mouth of rivers pene- 
trating to the very base of the Rocky mountains, navigable for a 
thousand miles through the richest land of the continent. Cannot 
this magnificent water system be utilized ? I fear not. There are 
two obstables which I am afraid will prove insurmountable. These 
are, the navigation of Hudson's straits and the navigation of 
the Nelson. Of Hudson's bay and straits we can speak with some 
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confidence, for the Hudson's Bay Company have for a long period 
sent two, and occasionally three ships every year to their two prin- 
cipal posts on Hudson's bay, namely, Moose factory, situated at 
the head of James bay, the most southern indentation of Hudson's 
bay, and York factory, which is placed close to the mouth of the 
Nelson river. 

Hudson's bay is open for four or five months of the year. But 
Hudson's straits are not, and there is little comfort in having open 
water inside in the bay when you cannot reach it, and it is a poor 
consolation to know that the warm ocean is close to you outside, 
when you cannot get out. There are years in which the straits are 
not open for more than two or three weeks. Ships have occasionally 
failed to force a passage through the straits, and ships have been 
detained in the bay all the summer, unable to work their way out. 

The average duration of open navigation of the straits is about 
five or six weeks in the year ; you cannot depend upon more 
than that, though it may be open for nearly as many months. Of 
course, the substitution of steam vessels for sailing ships would make 
considerable difference; but even supposing steamers adapted to the 
purpose to be used, it must, I fear, be conceded that the navigation 
would be precarious, and the open season short. Moreover, the 
navigation is diflicult and peculiar at the best of times, and it is 
doubtful whether ordinary steam vessels could be used, and prob- 
lematical whether a trade could possibly be made to pay, requiring 
especially constructed ships, which would be idle for eight or ten 
months of the year. So much for the straits — now as to the rivers. 

Formerly the Hudson's Bay Company transported all the peltry 
— that is, furs and skins — collected over a vast area, to Lake Win- 
nipeg. Over that lake it was taken in large boats to Norway 
house, at the head of the Nelson, and down that river to York fac- 
tory, at the mouth of it; and all supplies, all the necessaries and all 
the luxuries of life, all that white men and Indians required, were 
transported up the Nelson to Norway house, thence carried to vari- 
ous parts of the lake, and then disseminated through the land by 
boats, canoes and dog sleighs. 

Some time ago the company abandoned the Nelson, adopted Hayes 
river, and have used that route ever since. Hayes river is not 
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an outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Properly speaking, it is a small 
river flowing into Hudson's bay close to the mouth of the Nelson. 
But the name Hayes river is generally given to that series of lakes 
and streams which constitutes the route for canoe and boat naviga- 
tion between Norway house on Lake Winnipeg and York factory on 
the sea. In referring to the line of water communication at present 
in use between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson's bay, I shall therefore 
call it Hayes river. The Hudson's Bay Company use large boats 
capable of carrying ten tons burden; so I assume that Hayes river 
is the better river of the two, and the more easily navigated by 
vessels of any size. 

Hayes river has a course of somewhere about 300 miles in length. 
In the course of that 300 miles there are 20 or 30 portages. That 
is to say, obstructions occur at average intervals of 10 or 15 miles, so 
serious as to necessitate the immense labor of dragging over land 
boats capable of carrying 10 tons and the merchandise within them. 
That does not sound like a waterway that could be navigated by 
steamers of any kind — as a matter of fact, Hayes river is a mere 
boat route. There remains, then, the great Nelson river, the outlet 
of Lake Winnipeg. The Nelson or Saskatcliewan is a first-class 
river in point of size and volume of water, but it is not navigable. 
Although the average depth of water for about 90 miles is said to 
be 20 feet, yet it is stated that there is only 10 feet of water at the 
head of the tideway — a fact which of course entirely precludes ocean 
steamers from ascending the river. For vessels drawing less than 
10 feet it is navigable for about 100 miles; but at that distance 
from the sea there is a rapid or fall that entirely puts a stop to 
navigation, and renders it impossible for vessels of light draught 
to descend the river from the lake to the sea. 

I do not suppose that either the Nelson or Hayes river has ever 
been thoroughly and accurately surveyed, sounded or reported on 
by engineers with a view to future navigation ; and so wonderful is 
the way in which man wars against nature by means of engineering 
skill that I should be sorry to assert that this route is now, and 
always will remain, impracticable. But I know that it presents great, 
and I fear it presents insuperable, difficulties. It is certain that the 
Nelson — a river which, as far as the volume of water discharged by 
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it is concerned, ought to be navigable for large ships — is rendered 
useless and impassible by obstructions which must be of a serious 
nature, seeing that the Hudson's Bay Company prefer Hayes river 
to it. Hayes river is merelj' a boat route, and not even a good one; 
for it contains, as I have before stated, 20 or 30 portages in some 
300 miles. The fact, therefore, that it is better for large boats than 
the Nelson, does not lead one to form a very favorable estimate of 
the latter river. 

Even without this direct communication by sea with Europe, 
Manitoba and the western fertile tract must become one of the most 
prosperous regions of the earth; and I think it affords a better open- 
ing for farming industry at the present time than any other district 
on the globe. If this route prove practicable, the prosperity of the 
country would be enormously increased ; and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the sanguine views of some writers on the subject may 
not prove fallacious. But until they are demonstrated to be correct 
it would be unwise to attach too much importance to them. Disap- 
pointed immigrants form but a dejected and heart-broken population, 
and the strength of a young country was never healthily fostered by 
delusive hopes, mistaken statements, or thoughtless exaggeration. 

I have alluded to this vast fertile region only in connection with 
the advantages it offers to the grower of wheat, but it must not on 
that account be supposed that it is unfitted in any way for the rais- 
ing of stock. On the contrary, it is a vast natural pasture land — the 
true home and breeding ground of the American bison, commonly 
called the buffalo. Formerly a vast herd of buffalo, numbering 
many millions, wandered through the continent; their range extend- 
ing from as high as 60° north down to the southern parts of Texas. 
In winter they moved towards the south, migrating again northward 
with summer-time. 

This vast herd is now entirely broken up, and buffalo are disap- 
pearing out of the land. All the Indians on the plains subsist by 
means of them, living on their flesh and making houses of their skins. 
Besides the thousands killed by Indians for food and robes, incredi- 
ble numbers are slain every year by white hunters for the hides and 
horns. Owing to this indiscriminate slaughter, and to the fact that 
their pastures are cut by railways and intrusive settlements, the 
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herd has become permanently divided into three. One band ranges 
in British territory about the Saskatchewan, west of Red river set- 
tlement ; the second over the middle western territories about the 
Platte and Republican rivers; while the third, or southern herd, 
roams through Texas and the neighboring States. As these the in- 
digenous cattle of the country disappear, their place is to a certain 
extent taken by the cattle originally imported from Europe. The 
shaggy -headed, short-horned bison passes from the scene, and with it 
the painted whooping savage, naked himself and on a naked horse, 
pursuing his natural prey with bow or spear ; and in their place 
come herds of long-horned, savage-tempered Spanish cattle, tended 
and driven by men wild to look at, strange of speech and picturesque 
in garment, but white men and very different beings from the Indian 
hunters that came before them. Though Texas may be called the 
home of the Spanish cattle, and though vast unnumbered herds pas- 
ture on its luxuriant grasses, yet States lying further to the north 
are more suitable for cattle-breeding purposes. A mountainous 
country, affording as it does shelter in winter and some variety of 
temperature, is better adapted to cattle than the plains, which are 
either parched by the summer's sun or covered with the snows of 
winter. 

On the great plains extending west from Manitoba to the Rocky 
mountains, the snow does not lie so deep as it does in districts with- 
in the same degrees of latitude, but further to the south, and conse- 
quently that country is well adapted by nature for stock-raising. But 
until means of cheap transportation are provided, it cannot com- 
pete with other and less naturally favored regions; it cannot hope to 
vie with Colorado, Wyoming, and the other States and Territories 
that include the foot-hills and fertile plains, packs, and valleys that 
lie within the eastern ranges of the Rocky mountains. 

So, while the Indian slept, I strayed in thought over hunting- 
grounds of the past, and marveled at the changes that had taken 
place and the greater changes yet to come, till my musings were in- 
terrupted by old John, who awoke, sat up, shook his long hair out 
of his eyes, pulled his old black clay pipe out of his belt, placed a 
glowing ember in the bowl, and commenced smoking, with that ex- 
pressive sound, half sigh, half suck, that tells of perfect satisfaction. 
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"Why, old man, what is the matter?" I said; " have you been dream- 
ing ?" " Yes, sir, I dreamed very hard, very hard indeed, very good 
dream too; see moose soon, I know — ^big one too. I see a big ship, 
with a big hull all black, oh, black as pitch. I had a Job to get on 
board, but I did get on board. It is all right, you'll get one pretty 
soon. My shouldei-s and legs ache awful bad, too, sir. I shall be 
carrying a heavy load of meat soon, I know." It is a curious fact 
that the strange conceit in "Alice through the Looking-glass," where 
effects are made to precede their causes, and the queen cries before 
she has pricked her finger, is actually believed in and recognized as 
a law of nature by many people. Indians and half-breeds are usu- 
ally very shy of mentioning their superstitions, for they hate ridi- 
cule. If they do speak of them, they affect to laugh at them them- 
selves. Time and again I have heard Indians declare as a joke that 
they could feel the muscles of their backs ache where the withy rope 
cuts into them by which they carry a load of moose meat, and de- 
clare that it was a sure sign that a moose was shortly to die. But 
though they affected to laugh, they in their hearts believed thor- 
oughly all they said. 

" Well, John," I said, " I hope your dream will come true ; but, 
talking of dreams, what was that story you began to tell me the 
other day about the bullets ? " 

" Oh, yes, that was a very curious dream, that was ; many gentle- 
men won't believe that story, but its true though. I was hunting 
with a gentleman long ago — in the winter time it was — and as we 
left the camp after breakfast, he laughed, and asked me what kind 
of dreams I had in the night. He wanted to know whether we 
should have any luck, you know, sir. He was a very funny gentle- 
man ; he used always to tell the cook at night, ' You give John 
plenty fat pork for supper, make him dream good.' Well, sir, I 
told him I had a very curious dream. I thought he fired both barrels 
at a cariboo, and that I caught the bullets in my hand and gave 
them to him. Well, he laughed at that, and said it could not be 
true, and that I could not dream good anyhow. But I thought to 
myself, we'll see. So we hunted all day, and in the afternoon came 
upon a large herd of cariboo out on a lake. We crept up behind 
some little bushes to within 60 or 80 yards, and then I told 
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the gentleman to put on a fresh cap — it was in the old days of 
muzzle-loaders, you know, sir — and shoot, for I could not get him 
any nearer. Well, sir, he took a long aim, and fired. The cariboos 
were all lying down on the ice, you know, sir, and they just jumped 
up and stood all bunched up together, looking about them. ' Fire 
again, sir,' I said, and he took another steady aim, and fired. Noth- 
ing hit, nothing down, away the cariboo went, tails up, not a sign 
of a wounded one among them. Every now and then they would 
stop and turn round to see what had scared them, and then off 
again in a minute. Oh ! we might have got plenty more shots if 
we had had a rifle like what you have now, sir, but it took some 
time to load a rifle in those days, especially in winter time, 
when a man can scarcely take his fingers out of his mits — and so 
they got clean away. The gentleman was terribly mad, threw his 
rifle down, and swore he would never use it again. It seemed to 
me the shots sounded kind of curious somehow, and 1 thought I 
would just go and see where the bullets went to. I had not gone 
twenty yards, when I found the place where one of them had struck 
the snow. A little further on I found where it had struck again, 
and then where it had struck a third time, a little further on still. 
And so it went on, hopping in the snow, the jumps getting shorter 
and shorter each time, and the trail circling round as it went, till 
finally the track ran along in the snow for a few feet and stopped. 
And there I found the bullet, picked it up, and put it in my pocket. 
Well, having got one, I thought I would go and trail the other 
bullet : I soon found where that had struck. It acted just like the 
first one, and I picked it up also. So I went back to the gentleman, 
and as he was loading the gun, I said, kind of indifferent like, 'Just 
see if those bullets fit your gun, captain.' ' Yes, John,' he says, 
' and suppose they do, what of that ? ' ' Why, captain,' says I, 
those are your bullets, and I picked them up. Now what do you 
say about my dream ? ' Well, he would not believe me until I 
showed him the marks in the snow, and he found that the bullets 
fitted his rifle exactly, and then he had to. Lord, sir, I have heard 
him tell that story scores of times, and he would get quite angiy 
when people would not believe it." 

So we talked and yarned till I grew sleepy and dosed off, some- 
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what against my will, for the nights are too lovely to waste in sleep. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of these northern nights, a beauty 
so calm, grand, majestic, almost awful in its majesty, that there 
exists not a man, I believe, on the face of this earth with a spirit so 
dulled, or a mind so harassed, that he could withstand its peace- 
giving power. By day his troubles may be too heavy for him, but 
the night is more potent than any drug, than any excitement, to 
steep the soul in forgetfulness. You cannot " bind the sweet influ- 
ence of the Pleiades," nor resist the soothing touch of mother 
Nature, when she reveals herself in the calm watches of the night, 
and her presence filters through all the worldly coverings of care, 
down to the naked soul of man. It is a wonderful and strange ex- 
perience to lie out under the stars • in the solemn, silent darkness of 
the forest, to watch the constellations rise and set, to lie there gazing 
up through the branches of the grand old trees, which have seen 
another race dwell beneath their boughs and pass away, whose age 
makes the little fretful life of man seem insignificantly small; gaz- 
ing up at planet after planet, sun beyond sun, into the profundity 
of space, till this tiny speck in the universe, this little earth, with 
all its discontent and discord, its wrangling races, its murmuring 
millions of men, dwindles into nothing, and the mind looks out so 
far beyond, that it falls back stunned with the vastness of the vision 
which looms overwhelmingly before it. 

The earth sleeps. A silence that can be felt has fallen over the 
woods. The stars begin to fade. A softer and stronger light wells 
up and flows over the scene as the broad moon slowly floats above 
the tree-tops, shining white upon the birch-trees, throwing into 
black shadow the somber pines, dimly lighting up the barren, and 
revealing grotesque ghostlike forms of stunted fir and gray rock. 
The tree trunks stand out distinct in the lessening gloom; the dark 
pine boughs overhead seem to stoop caressingly toward you. Amid 
a stillness that is terrifying, man is not afraid. Surrounded by a 
majesty that is appalling, he shrinks not, nor is he dismayed. In a 
scene of utter loneliness he feels himself not to be alone. A sense 
of companionship, a sensation of satisfaction, creep over him. He 
feels at one with Nature, at rest in her strong protecting arms. 

As soon as the moon was high enough to shed a good light, Noel 
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and I walked down to a little point of woods jutting out into the 
barren to call. Putting the birch-bark caller to hie lips, Noel imi- 
tated the long-drawn, wailing cry of the moose, and then we sat 
down wrapped in our blankets, patiently to listen and to wait. No 
answer; perfect stillness prevailed. Presently, with a strange, 
rapidly approaching rush, a gang of wild geese passed, clanging 
overhead, their strong pinions whirring in the still air. After paus- 
ing about half anhour Noel called again, and this time we heard a 
faint sound that made our hearts jump. We listened intently and 
heard it again. It was only an owl a long way off. calling to its 
mate in the woods. After awhile we heard a loon's melancholy 
quavering scream on the lake, taken up by two or three other loons. 
"Something frightens the loons," whispers Noel tome. "Mebbe 
moose coming. I will try another call ;'' and again the ory of the 
moose rolled across the barren, and echoed back from the opposite 
wood. " Hark !" says Noel, " what's that ? I hear him right across 
the wood there," and in truth we could just make out the faint call 
of a bull moose miles away. The sound got rapidly nearer, he was 
coming up quickly, when we heard a second moose advancing to 
meet him. They answered each other for a little while, and then 
they ceased speaking, and the forest relapsed into silence, so death- 
like that it was hard to believe that it ever had been or could be 
broken by any living thing. Nothing more was heard for a long 
time; not a sound vibrated through the frosty stillness of the air, 
till suddenly it was rudely broken by a crash like a dead tree falling 
in the forest, followed by a tremendous racket — sticks cracking, 
hoofs pawing the ground, horns thrashing against bushes. 

There the moose fought at intervals for about two hours, when 
the noise ceased as suddenly as it began, and after a pause we heard 
one bull coming straight across the barren to us, speaking as he 
came along. 

The moose arrived within about 50 or 60 yards of us. We 
could dimly see him in the dark shadow of an island of trees. In 
another second he would have been out in the moonlight if we had 
left him alone, but Noel, in his anxiety to bring him up, called like 
a bull, and the moose, who had probably had enough of fighting for 
one night, turned right round and went back again across the barren. 
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We did not try any more calling, but made up our fire and lay 
down till daylight. 

The next night, or rather on the morning after, we called up two 
moose after sunrise, but failed from various causes in getting a 
shot, but on the day succeeding that I killed a very large bull. We 
had called without any answer all night, and were going home to 
the principal camp about 10 in the day, when we heard a cow call. 
It was a dead calm, and the woods were very noisy, dry as tinder, 
and strewn with crisp, dead leaves, but we deteiTnined to try and 
creep up to her. I will not attempt to describe how we crept up 
pretty near, and waited and listened patiently for hours, till we 
heard her again, and fixed the exact spot where she was ; how we 
crept and crawled, inch by inch, through bushes, and over dry leaves 
and brittle sticks, till we got within sight and easy shot of three 
moose — a big bull, a cow, and a two-year-old. Suflice it to say, 
that the big bull died ; he paid the penalty. Female loquacity 
cost him his life. If his lovely but injudicious companion could 
have controlled her feminine disposition to talk, that family of 
moose would still have been roaming the woods, happy and united. 

I have wandered ovei- a wide field in this paper, but there are 
still many things which I should like to have brought before the 
reader if there had been sufficient space. I should like to have 
given him one run with buifalo on the plains, and one really good 
exciting gallop after a herd of great Wapiti deer among the sand 
hills of Nebraska. I would fain have asked him to follow me to 
Estes park in Colorado, during a fourteen hours' stalk after the 
" biggest mountain sheep that ever was seen," and to try in the 
same locality for grizzlies feeding on heaps of locust, just under the 
snow line on the range. I wish I could have described a mountain 
lion which I once saw in the middle of a warm summer's night in 
Estes park, when I was lying awake in bed, and which I pursued 
some distance in the costume peculiar to that part of the four-and- 
twenty hours usually devoted to sleep. I might have carried him 
with me to Newfoundland, to stalk cariboo on the great barrens, and 
taken him on snow-shoes in the winter to track moose upon the 
hard wood ridges, when the forest is more glorious perhaps even 
than in the fall. I could have shown him glimpses of primitive life 
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among the French-speaking "habitants" of Lower Quebec, and the 
simple Celtic, Gaelic-speaking population of eastern Nova Scotia; 
and given him a peep into lumber camps and birch-bark wigwams, 
and talked much to him about Indians — that strange race, which, 
even when it shall have entirely disappeared, will have left an en- 
during mark behind it. Civilized nations have passed and left no 
sign, but the Indian will be remembered by two things at least — 
the birch-bark canoe, which no production of the white man can 
equal for strength, lightness, gracefulness, sea-going qualities and 
carrying capacity ; and the snow-shoe, which appears to be perfect 
in its form and, like a violin, incapable of development or improve- 
ment. There are three inventions which the ingenuity of man 
seems to be unable to improve upon, and two of them are the works 
of savages — namely, the violin, snow-shoes, and birch-bark 
canoes. 

It is natural that field sports should be appreciated here, for no 
other country affords such facility for their enjoyment. People are 
apt to depreciate some and overestimate others of the blessings 
which surround them I have been asked to admire the way in 
which in this great city aesthetics are cultivated by planting out the 
streets tastefully with tall telegraph poles, and decorating them 
with advertising boards of minute variety of design and great 
beauty of execution ; and to note the way in which the roadways 
are so constructed so as to afford the greatest amount of exercise in 
the shortest possible time to those driving over them — a great 
blessing to persons of a sedentary habit. Perhaps you do not all 
sufficiently appreciate these advantages yourselves. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt about the innumerable blessings with which this 
favorite land has been endowed, and not the least among them is 
that you can here exchange civilization for barbarism almost at a 
moment's notice. In your great cities a man may enjoy all that 
wealth, good taste, refinement, luxury, <;an give, and if sated with 
those pleasures, he can in three or four days be living a primitive 
life among actual savages, thereby obtaining complete contrast; or he 
can find change and variety enough among the woods, streams and 
lakes of those portions of unreclaimed land which are to be found 
in nearly every State. Contrast and variety is the salt of life, act- 
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ing not only as a relish, but as a preservative. If the body is kept 
in one position for a few moments, only the muscles tire ; so does 
the mind when it is bound down to one attitude of thought. If 
you want to rest, to re-create alike bodily fibre and mental tissue, 
you must have change. Monotony is fatal to proper development 
of mind and body. The tendency of the age is towards centraliza- 
tion. It would obliterate individuality, and by polishing off all 
intellectual corners and mental peculiarities would iron out mankind 
into one smooth, starched, dull, monotonous whole. It tends to 
become unhealthily artificial, and the mind of civilized man cannot 
fail to benefit as much from a slight return to a more natural mode 
of existence as his body does from the natural exercise, the bracing 
air of the plains and mountains, or the pine-scented breezes of the 
woods. 

When the reading was ended, hearty applause showed the interest 
with which the narrative had been followed. Dr. Hayes moved that 
a vote of thanks be tendered to Lord Dunraven for the evening of 
enjoyment which he had given the Society. He hoped, he added, 
that, after his return from Europe, Lord Dunraven would favor them 
with another paper on his hunting experiences in this country. The 
vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. Pierrepoiit in a lively and humor- 
ous vein, and carried unanimously. 



